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and General Insurance Co. (u], "a man may use
excessive language and yet have no malice in his
mind." In the words of Lopes, L. J. (#), in the
same case, " where the excess merely is that the
statement made with reference to the privileged
occasion is too strong, the authorities show that
such excess may be evidence of actual malice ; but
it is not in every case in which the words used
are somewhat too strong that there is evidence to
be left to the jury of actual malice. They must
be too strong to a substantial extent in order to
afford evidence upon which a jury can find actual
malice."

All evidence showing the state of defendant's
mind at the time he uttered the words complained
of is admissible in order to rebut the plea of
privilege by showing malice, and upon this prin-
ciple proof is allowed that the defendant has
previously (y] or subsequently (#) published other
libels or slanders of the plaintiff.

But it is no evidence of malice to prove that
the defendant, under a sense of duty, volunteered
to write or speak the words complained of (a), or

(tt) (1895), 2 Q. B. at p. 170.

(a?) Ibid, at p. 172.
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